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A TREATISE ON DEVILS. 
(Concluded.) 


Tue following illustration, out of Heywood, of the promptitude 
of devils to avail themselves of any expression in their favour, is 
one of the best stories about them we ever read. The reason is, 
that it is domestic, and touches upon the affections. The peril of 
the innocent and unconscious child, in the hands of the swarthy 
visitors, furnishes a striking picture of contrast. 


THE BLACK DINNER. 

“In Silesia a nobleman having invited many guests to dinner, and 
prepared a liberal and costly feast for their entertainment, when all 
things were in great forwardness, instead of his friends whom he ex- 

ected, he only received excuses from them that they could not 
eep his appointment. Whereat the inviter being horribly vexed, 
broke out into these words, saying, ‘since all these men have thus 
failed me, I wish that so many devils of hell would feast with me 
to day, and eat up the victuals provided for them; and so ina 
great rage left the house, and went to church, where was that day a 
sermon; his attention to which having tooke away the greatest 
part of his choler, in the interim there arrived at his house a great 
troupe of horsemen, very blacke, and of extraordinary aspect and 
stature: who alighting in the Court, called to a groome to take 
their horses, and ba-le another servant run presently to his master 
and tell him his guests were come. The servant amazed runneth 
to church, and with that short breath and little sense he had left, 
delivers tohis master what had had happened. The lord calls to 
the preacher, and desiring him for that time to break off his sermon, 
and advise him by his ghostly counsel, what was best to doe in so 
strict an exigent, hee persuades him, that all his servants should 
with what speed they can depart the house. In the meantime, they, 
with the whole congregation, come within view of the mansion: of 
which all his servants, as well men as maids, had with great affright 
delivered themselves, and for haste forgotten and left behind a 
young child, the nobleman’s sonne, sleeping in his cradle. By this 
the devils were revelling in the dining chamber, making a great 
noise, as if they had saluted and welcomed one another: and 
looked through the casements, one with the head of a beare, ano- 
ther a wolfe, a third a cat, a fourth a tygre, &c., filling bowls and 
quaffing as if they had drunke to the master of the house. By this 
time the nobleman seeing all his servants safe, began to remember 
his sonne, and asked them ‘what had become of the child?’ Those 
words were scarce spoke, when one of the divels had him in his 
arms, and shewed him out of the window. The good man of the 
house at this sight being almost without life, spying an old faithful 
servant of his, fetcht a deep sighe, and said; ‘Ome, what shall 
become of the infant!’ The servant, seeing his master in that sad 
extasie, replied, ‘ Sir, by God’s help I will enter the house, and 
fetch the childe out of the power of yon divels, or perish with him.” 
To whom the master said, ‘God prosper thy attempt, and strengthen 
thee in thy purpose.’ Whercon having taken a blessing from the 
priest, he enters the house, and coming into the next room where 
the divels were then rioting, he fell upon his knees, and commended 
himself to the protection of heaven. Then pressing in amongst 
them, he beheld them in their horrible shapes, some sitting, some 
walking, some standing. Then they all came about him at once, 
and asked him what businesse he had there? He in a great sweat 
and agonie 7 resolved in his purpose) came to that spirit which 
held the infant, and said, ‘In the name of God deliver this child 
tomee.’ Who answered, ‘ No, but let thy master come and fetch 
him, who hath most interest in him. The servant replied, ‘I am 
come to do that office and service to which God hath called me, 
by virtue of which, and by his power, loe, I seise upon the innocent :’ 
and snatching him from the divell, took him in his arms, and carried 
fim out of the roome. At which they clamoured and called after, 

Ho thou knave, ho thou knave, leave the childe to us, or we will 
teare thee in pieces.’ But he, unterrified with their diabolical 
menaces, brought away the infant and delivered it safe to the father. 
—After some few daies the spirits left the house, and the Lord re- 
entered into his antient possession. In this discourse is to be 
observed, with what familiaritie these Familiar Spirits are ready to 
come, being invited.””—Hierarchie of Angels. 


Chaucer has a pleasant story to similar purpose, which is too 
long to repeat: but we cannot resist giving an abstract. A sum- 
moner (a bailiff of the ecclesiastical court) riding out on his voca- 
ton, overtakes a yeoman under the trees, in a green cloak, also on 


horseback. He bids him good morrow, and the yeoman asks him 
whether he means to go far that day. 

“This sumner him answered, and said, ‘ Nay :— 

Here, fast by,  quoth he,’ is mine intent 

To riden, for to raisen up a rent 

That longeth to my lord his duety.’ 

Ah! art thou then a bailiff? quoth he, 

(He durst not, for very filth and shame, 

Say that he was a sumner, for the name,) 

De par dieux ! quoth this yeoman, ‘lief brother, 

Thou art a bailiff, and I’m another.’ ” 
The two horsemen get social, and the sumner asks the yeoman 
where he lives, in order that he may know how to find him. The 
yeoman, “ in soft speech,” tells him that he lives “ far in the north 
countree” (the supposed quarter of the devils): and adds, that he 
hopes to see him there shortly, and will give him such directions as 
he cannot possibly miss. 

After comparing notes, ‘and agrecing that it is idle to have a con- 
science, the sjmner, who is very curious, requests to know his 
fellow’s name. 

“ This yeoman gan a little for to smile; 

‘ Brother,’ quoth he, ‘ wilt thou that I thee tell ? 

Tama fiend ; my dwelling is in hell: 

And here ride I about my purchasing, 

To wot whether men will give me anything?” 
“ Benedicite!”’ cries the sumner; “ what say ye ?’?—The frightened 
churcli-officer recovers himself, and after some conversation, they 
agree to stand by one another in their callings. The yeoman is to 
take whatever people give to him; the Sumner what he can get; 
and if there is an overplus on either side, they are to share it.! 

They come into a town, where a carman is swearing at his horses, 
for not getting on with a load of hay: 

“ Heit Scot! heit Brock! what, spare ye for the stones ! 
The fiend (quoth he) you fetch, body and bones : 
The dev’! have all, both horse, and cart, and hay.” 
The summoner wonders that his friend does not take the man at 
his word, and seize on the team; but the devil tells him that he 
does not mean what he says, as he will see presently. 
“ This carter thwacketh his horse upon the croup, 
And they began to drawen and to stoop, 
Heit now! (quoth he) there—Jesus Christ you bless, 
And all his handy work, both more and less ! 
That was well twitch’d, mine owen liard,* boy: 
I pray God save thy body, and Saint Eloy.” 
“ There,” said the devil, “ you see!”—The companions quit the 
town, and arrive at the hut of a poor widow, against whom the 
summoner has a warrant. He agrees to compound the matter, if 
she will give him twelve-pence (a good sum in those days): the 
poor woman protests that she could not raise such a sum in the 
whole world: the summoner gets enraged, says he will take away 
her “ new pan,” and calls her names: upon which the woman gets 
angry in turn, and wishes him at the devil. 
“ Unto the devil, rough and black of hue, 
Give I thy body, and my pan also. 
And when the devil heard her cursen so 
Upon her knees, he said in this mannére ; 
‘ Now, Mabily, mine owen mother dear ; 
Is this your will in earnest that ye say ?” 
* The devil,’ quoth she, ‘ so fetch him ere the day, * 
And pan and all, but he will him repent,’ 
* Nay, old stot, that is not mine intent,’ 
Quoth this sumner, ‘ for to repenter me 
For anything that I have had of thee: 
I would I had thy smock and every cloth.’ 
‘ Now, brother,’ quoth the devil, * be not wroth : 
Thy body and this pan be mine by right, 
Thou shalt with me to hellé yet to night, 
Where thou shall knowen of our privity 
More than a master of divinity.’ 
And with that word the foule fiend him hent : 
Body and soul he with the devil went” 





* Liard, a name for a grey horse 
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The Devils formerly in request may be divided into ten classes : 

First, the old oracular Devil, or Devil Pagan, who took upon 
himself to be Apollo or Jupiter, and is said to have occupied the 
shrines of those TTeities ; an opinion which good old Plutarch (who 
was in fact the Reverend Mr Plutarch, clergyman at Delphos) 
would have thought a blasphemy too horrible to be endured. 

Second, the Devil Vagabond, just mentioned, who went about 
seeking what he might devour, from a sumner down to a sauce-pan. 
He has since turned out to be acommon shop-lifter or thief; that is, 
when he takes a saucepan; when he takes a sumner, he is an apo- 

lexy. 
‘ Third, the Possessing Devil or Devil of the Exorcist, who was | 
fond of inhabiting peoples’ bodies, and made himself famous among | 
the nuns. This turned out to be the Chaplain. 

Fourth, the Amatory Devil, or Incubus, who partook of the | 
nature of the second, and who, according to Chaucer, had disap- | 
peared in his time, being displaced by the Friar; at which period 
perhaps the word Incubus was first rendered Incumbent. He is 
still clerical sometimes, but oftener a layman; and may be seen 
haunting milliners apprentices down Regent street, in the likeness | 
of a foolish youth; or standing at a tavern door, sly and stupid, 
eyeing the women’s ancles as they pass. He is also the Night- 
mare. | 

Fifth, the Devil Grim, or General Devil, who appeared in a pro- 
per diabolical shape, or was at least black and swarthy, and often 
went in a company, as may be seen in the story of the Black Din- 
ner. He has totally disappeared. 

Sixth, the House Devil, or Devil Pranksome, with whom the 
Fairies were confounded. He was a minor kind of class the 
second, and contented himself with knocking and making a noise, 
displacing furniture, and making the good people “ know not what 
to think.” He has been discovered to be a maid-servant. 

Seventh, the Wayside, or Out-of-Door Devil, also confounded 
with Fairies. He was a kind of Satyr.—* They sit,” quoth Burton, 
“by the high-way side, to give men falls, and make their horses 
stumble and start as they ride (if you will believe the relation of | 
that holy man Ketellus, in Nubrigensis, that had an especiall grace 
to see devils.) * * * * * * If a man curse or spur his horse for 
stumbling, they do heartily rejoice at it; with many such pretty 
feats,’’* | 

Eighth, the Necromancers’ or Astrologer’s Devil, who came up 
when he was called by art ; explained the mysteries of the universe ; | 
was a great statesman; and promised riches and power. Some of 
his tribe (to use the libellous language of those days) were 
“ mighty Dukes” and “ Princes,” having brute heads, and riding on 
horseback.+ 

Ninth, the Attendant Devil, or Familiar, who was of various 














An Italian poet makes mention of a devil who dwelt in the 
smoke of roast meat.* 

Before the devil’s existence was denied, people began to perceive 
that considerable doubts might be entertained as to the extent of 
his operations, and how far King James and others had a right to 
palm upon him the offences of their “ corrupted flesh.t” We speak 
in courts of law, of criminals being “ moved and instigated by the 
devil ;” but nobody but a methodist doubts now-a-days, that the 
real instigators are folly and bad education, or poverty, or disease. 
The sight of injustice is also a great instigation. Whitfield, in his 
life, attributes his aberrations from virtue to the devil; who watched 
for him, he said, and ‘took his usual advantage :’—upon which 
Bishop Lavington observes, that the man was only excusing himself 


| at the devil’s expense, and that Satan had reason to complain, 


and to look upon himself as an ill used gentleman. To be serious; 
—why should we set up an imaginary malignant being to warm our 
mistakes and our anger with; to learn how to hate and persecute 
in behalf of the very doctrines that protest against hatred and per- 


| secution; and to endanger a confusion in all our notions of justice, 


benevolence, and common sense ? Sterne, in his Tristram Shandy, 
has copied a form of excommunication once in use against thieves 
and malefactors, and by which their eyes, limbs, and every particle 


| of them, body and soul, were damned for ever and ever in the name 


of all that was held sacred and good.{ Dr Slop was employed to 


* For a thorough knowledge of devils and all that has beensaid of them, 


| the curious reader may consult Glanville on Witches, Wierus De Pretigiis 


Deemonum, Stelielin’s Rabbinical Literature, the Lives of the Saints, and 
above all, Reginald Scot's Discovery of Witcheraft, the title of which 
ought to be given at large todo honour to the writer who could produce 
such a work at a period so early: for it was printed in 1584. But the 
sapieat Scotch monarch had not then come to Englani to encourage people 
to be as sottish and half-witted as himself. Scot’s book is entitled ‘* The 
Discovery of Witchcraft, — proving that the compacts and contracts of 
witches with devils and all infernal spirits or familiars are but erroneous 


| novelties and imaginary conceptious, &c. Wherein likewise the unchristian 
| practices and inhumane dealings of searchers and witch-tryers upon aged, 


melancholy, and superstitious people, in extorting confessions by terrors and 
tortures, and in devising false marks and symptoms, are notably detected; 
and the kuavery of jugglers, conjurors, charmers, southsayers, figure-casters, 


| &c. fully opened and decyphered; all which are very necessary to be known 


for the undeceiving of judges, justices, and jurors, before they pass sentence 
upon poor, miserable, and ignorant people; who are frequeutly consigned, 
condemned, and executed for witches and wizards.” It was avowedly to 
confute these ‘‘ damnable opinions,” as he calls them, that King James 
wrote his Demonologie. Reginald Scot was a learned and spirited English 
gentleman, one of the most worthy of that title that ever existed, and ought 
to be held in eternal honour by those who feel interested in the cause of 


humanity. Think of a king putting forth the strength of his authority 


degrees of rank ; from the accomplished imps that waited on Faus- | amidst bowing courtiers and churchmen, in order to retain a superstition by 


tus and Agrippa, down to the cat of the old crone. See Goethe’s | 
and Marlow’s tragedies, aud the Witch of Middleton. | 

Tenth and last, the Devil Proper, or Devil himself, the Apollyon | 
of John Bunyan. He was “the black man” of the nursery and | 
the coal-hole ; and used to be called upon to take away children | 
or swallow them up.{ To his friends the witches he used to appear | 
either as a satyr or sort of clergyman, in black clothes, very reve- | 
rend; dressed as it were for the evening. But his proper establish- | 
ment consisted of a tail with a sting to it, “horns on his head, fire | 


in his mouth, eyes like a bason, fangs like a dog, claws like a bear, | 


a skin like a nigger, and a voice roaring like a lion ; whereby (quoth | 
Reginald Scot), we start and are afraid when we hear one cry | 
Bough.” § A facetious churchman being asked why the devil took 
such a strange liking to old women, quoted a passage, in which it 
had been said of him, that he “loved to walk in dry places.” Ano- 
ther wag, undertaking to shew the people the devil himself, “ to the 
satisfaction,” as Swift terms it, “ of the beholders,” held out to them | 
an empty purse! A solider account of him has never been given. 


* Anatomie of Melancholy, part 1, section 2. 

+ See Reginald Scot's Discovery of Witchcraft.--P. 229. 
* « Their first and principal king (which is of the power of the East) is 
called Baell; who when he is conjured up, appeareth with three heads; the 


first like a toad, the second like a man, the third like a cat ; he speaketh with | 


a hoarse voice. He maketh a man to go invisible: he hath under his obe- 
dience and rule sixty and six legions of devils. 


«« The first Duke under the power of the East is named Agares. He | 


cometh up mildly in the likeness of a fair old man’ (there is something 
striking in this)” riding upon a crocodile, and carrying a hawk on his fist. 
He has under him thirty-one legions. 

‘* Valefar, alias Malephar, is a strong Duke, cometh forth in the shape 
of a lion and the head of a thief. He is very familiar with them to whom 
he maketh himself acquainted, till he hath brought them to the gallows; he 
ruleth ten legions. 

“ Furfur is a great Earl, appearing as an Hart witha fiery tail. He lieth 
in everything. 

‘‘ Furcas is a Knight, and cometh forth in the similitude of a cruel man, 
with a long beard and hoary head. He sitteth on a pale horse. 

“* Gamigin, is a great Marquess, and is seen in the form of a little horse. 

«¢ Another Marquess is a liar and horse-stealer. Zepar, ‘a great Duke,’ 
makes women incontinent and barren. Berith is a ‘great and a terrible 
Duke,” and ‘also a liar.” ” 


which it has been calculated that ¢wenty thousand people were burnt in the 
course of one hundred and fifty years; and then figure to yourself this gal- 
lant English gentleman (whose book it is said was burnt by the hang- 
man) disdaining in secret these attempts of the royal driveller, and look- 
ing forward to a time when his book would be quoted in favour of common 
sense and feeling, and with the gratitude of posterity. We should take care 
to bear the names of such men in golden preservation; for it is sometimes 
the lotof the most precious labours to become obsolete and unremembered, 


| by reason of the very good they have done us. We are too apt to fancy, 
| that what is a common-place to us, was the same to our benefactors, 


Berni—Orlando Innamorato, Canto 51. st. 49. 


+ Demonologie. Book 3. chap. 2. The King says, that those who deny 
the power of a devil, would likewise deny the power of God, if they could 
for shame ; that is to say, those who deny the existence of the worst contra- 
diction to good, must deny the power of the good itself; for such is really his 
argument. ‘Since a Divel,’’ he says “ is the very contrarie opposite to 
God, there can be no better way to know God, than by the contrazie, as by 
the one’s power (though a creature) to admire the power of the great Cre- 
ator: by the falsehood of the one to consider the truth of the other; by the 
injustice of the one to consider the justice of the other: and by the cruelty 
of the one, to consider the mercifullnesse of the other: and so forth in all the 
rest of the essense of God, and qualities of the Divell.”’ Zd. Book 2. chap. 7 
| What a contempt must Scot have felt fer such logic as this! There is one 
| point founded upon it that might have been granted to the King; viz: that 
| by reading his book, you may know by contraries what a book ought to be. 

{ A translation is to be found in Scot, who proceeds to make the follow- 
ing remark—‘* This terribe curse with Bell, Book, and Candle added there- 
| unto, must needs work wonders: howbeit among thieves it is not much 
weighed, among wise and true men it is not well liked, to them that are 
| robbed it bringeth small relief: the Priest’s stomach may well be eased, but 
the goods stol’a will never the sooner be restored. Hereby is bewrayed 
| both the malice and folly of Popish Doctrin, whose uncharitable impiety is 
| so impudently published and in such order uttered, as every sentence (if 
| opportunity served) might be proved both heretical and diabolical. But I 
will answer this cruell answer with another cure far more mild and civil, 
performed by as honest a manas he that made the other, whereof mention 
was lately made. 

“So it was that a certain Sir John, with some of his company, once went 
abroad a jetting and in a moonlight evening robbed a miller’s weir and stole 
| all his eels. The poor miller made his moan to Sir John himself, who willed 
him to be quiet; for he would so curse the thief and all his confederates, 

with Bell, Book, and Candle, that they should have small joy of their fish. 
| And therefore the next Sunday, Sir John got him to the pulpit, with his sur- 
| lice on his back and his stole about his neck, and pronounced these follow- 


| 
| 


t According to the author of Malleus Maleficarum, and “the residue of | 1% in the audience of the people. 


that crew,’’ says Scot, in speaking of the etymology of the word devil, 

“ Diais Duo, and Bolus is Morcellus; whereby they gather, that the devil 

eateth up a man, body and soul, at two morsels. A Discourse concerning 

Devils and Spirits.—Book I, Chap. 32, ; 
§ Discovery of Witchcraft.—P. 85. 


All you that stole the miller’s Eelés, 
Laudate Dominum de Celis; 
| And all they that consented thereto, 
Benedicamus Domino. 
| “* Lo (saith he) there is sauce for your eeles, my master.” 
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read it out loud; Uncle Toby whistled lillibullero all the while in 
extacy of astonishment; observing at one passage, ‘ our armies 
swore terribly in Flanders, but nothing to this :—for my own part I 
could not bear to treat and curse my dog so.’ Dr Slop continues : 
— May St John the Precursor, and St John the Baptist, and St 
Peter, and St Paul, and St Andrew and all other Christ’s Apostles, 
curse him. May the holy and worshipful company of martyrs and 
confessors, who by their holy works are found pleasing to God 
Almighty, curse him. May the holy choir of the Holy Virgin damn 
him. May all the saints who from the beginning of the world and 
everlasting ages are found to be beloved of God, damn him. May 
he be damned wherever he be, whether in the house or stables, the 
garden or the field, or the highway, or in the path, or in the wood, 
or in the water, or in the church. May he be cursed in living, in 
dying. May he be cursed in all the faculties of his body. May he 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


De omnibus rebus, et quibusdam aliis—O.p Sayina. 
Of all sorts of things,and some others. 








Conscrentious Beer.—Persons licensed to sell ale were formerly 
compelled to take the sacrament. This we learn from Locke: see 
his second and third Letters on Toleration. 


New Kinp or Greepiness.—I feel an avarice of social pleasure, 
which produces only mortification. I never see a town or city in a 


map, but I figure to myself many agreeable persons in it, with wiiom 
I could wish to be acquainted.— Shenstone. 





be cursed inwardly and outwardly. May he be cursed in the hair 
of his head. May he be cursed in his brains, and in his vertex’ (That | 
isa sad curse, quoth my father) ‘in his temples and in his forehead, | 
—in his ears, in his eyebrows, in his eyes, in his cheeks, in his jaw- | 
bones, in his nostrils, in his arms, in his hands, in his fingers. 

“ May he be damned in his mouth, in his breast, in his heart and | 

urtenance ! down to the very stomach. 

“ May he be cursed in all the joints and articulations of his mem- 
bers, from the top of his head, to the sole of his foot. 
be no soundness in him. 

“¢ May the son of the living God, with all the glory of his majesty.’ 
(Here my uncle Tocy, throwing back his head, gave a monstrous | 
long, loud, whew—w—zz, something betwixt the interjectional | 
whistle of hey-day ! and the word itself )—‘ curse him,’ continued | 
Dr Slop, ‘ and may heaven with all the powers which move therein, | 
rise up against him, curse and damn him, unless he repent, and | 
make satisfaction. Amen. So be it,—so be it. Amen.’ | 

“*T declare,’ quoth my uncle Toby, my, heart would not let me | 
curse the devil himself with so much bitterness. He is the father | 
of curses, replied Dr Slop. So am not IJ, replied my uncle. But | 
he is cursed, and damned already, to all eternity, replied Dr Slop. 

“T am sORRY FOR IT, quoth my uncle Toby. 

“Dr Slop drew up his mouth, and was just beginning to return 





May there | 





An Awkwarp Sum.—Ye sons of fortune! you can calculate 
eanepee 3 well upon other occasions. Calculate them, if you please, 
ow many thousand creatures of your kind are obliged to live in 
poverty, that one of you may spend forty or fifty talents.— Wieland’s 
Diogenes. 

Dury or THE STRONGER.—That the stronger is the lord of the 
weaker, is one of the most abominable positions, which ever came 
out of the brains of philosopher. The stronger is the natural pro- 
tector of the weaker, that isall. His strength does not give him 
any right, but imposes upon him one duty more.—/Wieland’s 
Diogemes. 

Favorite AND BeavtiruL SENTIMENT oF SPENSER. 

Entire affection hateth nicer hands, 
Faerie Queene. Book I. Canto viii. st. 40. 
— Love does loathe disdainful nicety. 
. II. Canto ii. st. 3. 
No service loathsome to a gentle kind. 
IV. Canto viii. st. 22. 

TraGepy AND O_p AGe.—Some one remarking on the infre- 

quency of seeing very elderly persons at a tragedy, Colonel H. 


_ shook his head, and said, “ They have probably seen too much of 


tragedy in reality.”—Hawkins’s Memoirs. 
Trutu AND ApPpEARANCES.—I cannot (says a lively actress in 


my uncle Toby the compliment of his whu—w—w or interjectional | the German novel of Wilhelm Meister) form a notion of statesman, 
whistle—when the door hastily opening in the next chapter but | except in periwigs; and a periwig, wear it who will, always gives my 
one—put an end to the affair.”— Tristram Shandy. Vol. 3, chap 2. | fingers a spasmodic motion. I could like to pluck it off the vener- 


But the affair was not put an end to. It has flourished, and | 
brought forth good fruit. When people were led to consider that 
Jews had organs and dimensions like themselves, they first began 
not to loath them, then they pitied them, and at last tiey did them 
justice. A similar process of reflection took place in behalf of 
birds and beasts: it was discovered that horses and dogs had limbs 
to be hurt, as well as ourselves; and it is now doubted by some 
whether we ought to shut in a cage a winged animal, whose region 
is*the air. (By and by, we shall begin to have commiseration for 
fish, and anglers will cease to think themselves the humanest of 
men.) At length the devil himself was done justice to ; and noble- 
hearted Burns finally wisied him out of his coal-hole. So 
Fare ye weel, auld nickie-ben : 

O wad ye tak a thought, an’ men’; 
Ye aiblins might—I dinna ken— 
Still hae a stake: 
I’m wae to think upon your den, 
E’en for your sake. 
This is better than writing letters to little children, with the doctrine 
of eternal punishment in them :—but Burns, inasmuch as he was a 
greater poet than Sir Walter, and a freer-minded man, was a more 
universal philosopher. 

We shall conclude this article with one reflection, which we con- 

ceive to be not unimportant. If anything could be supposed truly 








diabolical, it would be the existence of such a tribunal as the Inqui- | jschiatic nerve !”’—“ Oh sir, d 


sition. But there is nothing we ought more to guard against, than | 
conclusions of that sort; because it is out of the unwise part of | 
the resentment of error, or what we conceive to be such, that by a | 
natural reaction error and bad passions are kept alive. If we do | 
justice to the devil himself, we must not deny it to the Inquisition; | 
and we have no hesitation in saying, that as we believe in the exis- 
tence of no such monster as the one, so we do not believe in the 
monstrosity even of Inquisitors. Many of them were doubtless 
hard and unimaginative persons, who would have been obstinate or 
violent under any circumstances, and therefore naturally became 
worse in a situation so little calculated to make them better; but 
others, we doubt not, were as good men and asa kind in the ordinary 
intercourse of humanity, as the mistaken identification of their 
opinion with God’s will rendered them cruel and outrageous in their 
treatment of heretics. 

We now see what it was that could convert even such men into 
apparent devils ; and therefore let us be cautious how, in any way, 
We relapse into their mistakes. 


—— 


_GRanpmotuer’s Criricism—I remember old Lady Lucy Mey- 
rick’s being prevailed on to see a tragedy, for the sake of seeing 
Mrs Siddons. We were curious to learn what impression had been 
made on her mind by that which so forcibly impressed that of the 
public. She acknowledged the execution of the character very fine, 
yet not to be compared with what she remembered of former 
actors, “In short,” she concluded, “ I must say that, compared 
With Mrs Pritchard and Mrs Cibber, Mrs Siddons’s grief is the 
grief of a cheesemonger’s wife.”—Havhins’s Memoirs. 


able gentleman, to skip up and down the room with it, and laugh at 
the bald head.—[{Pennant the tourist is said to have hada propensity 
of this kind, which he indulged one day in Chester at the expence 
of a gentleman who was sitting next him at dinner. The gentleman 
rose to recover his wig, Pennant ran down stairs, and was pursued 
in the open street. They called this adventure his Tour in Chester.] 

Tue Devin 1n Parapise.—Mrs Paradise was remarkable for pos- 
sessing a mind and person totally at variance. Nothing could be 
more elegant or refined than her whole exterior; her countenance 
was indeed unquiet, but her voice was gentle and her manner de- 
liberate. At the head of her table, with a large dinner party, per- 
ceiving that a plate before her was not quite clean, she beckoned 

the servant, and said to him in an audible whisper,—* If you bring 
me a dirty plate again, I will break your head with it!” At a 
practice of dancing at which her daughters were to bear a part, one 
| of them not pleasing her in her performance, she rose, came for- 
ward, and giving her a box on the ear that made her reel, she re- 
turned to her seat in the most undisturbed silence.—Hawhins’s 
Memoirs. 

A Cur asove Trirtes.—A young man at Brookes’s, going to 
dissect a thigh, cut boldly across it, and sent his knife right through 
the ischiatic (the principal) nerve. Mr Brookes, who was looking 
on, exclaimed :—“ Good God, sir, do you see what you have done ? 
you have cut the nerve.”—“ Sir !”—* You have cut through the 
n the minutia.” 











MARRIAGE A LA MODE. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF MASSON DE MORVILLIERS.* 

Mariez vous.—J’ aime a vivre gargon. 
J’ aurais pourtant un part.—Le ciel m’en garde! 
Tout doux! peut-étre il vou plaira—Chanson ! 
(Juinze ans.—Tant pis !—Fille d’esprit.—Bavarde ! 
Sage.—Grimace !—Et belle.— Autre danger ! 
Grand nom.—Orgueil !—Le coeur tendre.—Jalouse ! 
Des talens.—Trop pour me faire enrager ! 
Et par de 14 cent mille écus.—J’ épouse. 





Tom, you should take a wife —Now love forbid ! 

I found you one last night.—The devil you did ! 

Softly; perhaps she’ll please you—Oh, of course! 
Fifteen.— Alarming !—Witty.—Nay, that’s worse! 
Discreet.—All shew !—Handsome.—To lure the fellows! 
High-born.—Ay, haughty !—Tender-hearted.—Jealous ! 
Talents o’erflowing.—Ay, enough to sluice me! 

And then, Tom, such a fortune !—Introduce me. 


* From Anthologie Frangaise; or Specimens of the Poetry of the 
Augustan Age of France, and of the Eighteenth and Present Century, 


including Selections from the most Eminent Living Poets. Just published, 
12mo. Treuttel and Wiirtz. 
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92 THE TATLER. 








| Colonel (Mr Brinpat) is made use of to rouse the secret affections 
T H iY P L A ¥- G O KE R. of the Baron by a little jealousy: and in fine, after a variety of 
la cee acd eC es . approximations and declarings off, and an indignant dismissal from 
BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER, his disappointed bride, the Baron, who loiters about the park, is 
HayMARKET. _ ingeniously shot at by the game-keeper, under the pretence of tak- 
WE passed a pleasant hour last night in witnessing the perform- ing him for a thief. The game-keeper is in the lawyer’s interest, 
ance of Separation and Reparation; so much so, that we regretted | « id has put nothing but powder in his piece. The lady however jg 
we had not done it befure, for the chance of sending more persons | frightened at the noise, knowing her husband to be about the 
to see it. It is one of those stories of a young married couple, , grounds; the latter makes his appearance at her bed-room window; 
estranged and reconciled, which are at once probable yet not very | is dismissed again out of indignation at her treatment, is begged 
common, and put the audience into good humour with a mingled to stop out of fear for his life. The wife then confesses, that 
zest of novelty and domesticity, of pain threatened and pleasure there is somebody else in the room who is very dear to her, 
foreseen. There is also, of necessity, a sprinkling of allusion to and who is at this moment in her bed. “ How, Madam!” cries 
events, not the most ill-natured, nor (except to gross minds) the | the indignant husband. He rushes towards the bed, tears back the 
most unrefined, which, under the legitimate circumstances, the most | curtains, and beholds his child. This is a pretty scene, and it is 
decorous are not sorry to contemplate; and we have observed on | not spoiled by too much dwelling upon. The kisses which the 
these occasions, that the old ladies relax more than usual in the | Baron bestows on his child, are speedily transferred to its charming 
boxes, and ready little fits of laughter prevail among the young ones. | mother: the aunt suddenly comes in: the Baroness makes a pretty 
The piece (which we suppose is from the French) is sprightly | screen with her bridal petticoats: the aunt says she has heard a 
throughout, the humour well sustained, and the situation never flag- | noise like the chirping of birds: the bold Baron repeats it, to her 
ging. The young husband, Baron Mulamour (Mr Coorer)—(we repeat | astonishment, by kissing his wife’s hand behind “the screen :” he 
this outline of the plot not so much for the information of our readers, | is at length discovered: the other parties come in to look for the 
who have probably most of them seen the piece, as to enjoy it over thief; and everything is forgiven and made up. 
again with them)—the husband has made a hasty and secret match, We have only to add, that all the performers played their parts 
with a lady inferior to him in rank (Miss Morpavunt);Sis set | well; that Mr Coover, with his vigorous bearing, and his self- 
against it, we did not very well see why, unless it was on account satisfied raps of boots with his cane, could hardly be taken for the 
of the trouble given him by her relations, and the coldness same man that had performed the part of old King Stanislaus in 
naturally shewn him by an indignant wife; travels, returns, the first piece (Marie Mignot); that Mr Brindal, though a Colonel, 
is ordered to marry her publicly by the Duke his Sovereign, should not scrape the soles of his feet quite so often as he goes; 
and does so in the hope of obtaining an immediate separation. The and that Miss Mordaunt looked very pretty and attractive in her 
Aunt, a bustling old lady (Mrs Giover) who hates the faithless | riding-habit—a new bridal dress, put on to match the nonchalance 
man, butis very proud of the little Baron her grand-nephew, (for the | of the bridegroom’s great-coat and boots. A riding-habit is detest- 
parties have had a child) engages Von Grotius, an old lawyer (Far- | able on a masculine woman, because it makes her look still more 
REN) to assist in bringing about the Separation, all parties appearing | like a man; but on a delicate female, and her only, there is a 
to be equally agreed on that matter: and the lawyer is all zeal against | piquancy in it, from its serving tv remind us the more, that it is 
the baron, who has offended his pride, and twigged his shins with a | ;mpossible for her to be of any sex but her own, S&S 
riding-whip, till he discovers by a letter from the Duke, that a 
patent of nobility, which he had looked for, will not be forthcoming 
unless he contrives to keep the married couple together. Upon his , 
conscientious efforts accordingly to this purpose, half the amuse- 
ment of the piece turns; and Farrenadmirably represents him. We 
never, in particular, saw better soliloquizing than Farren’s in this 
character. He contrives to make a confidant of the audience with- 
out going too much out of himself, and yet gives fervid and varied | many numbers of ours,—reckoning (that is to say) the Chat of 
way to his humour too. His soliloquy over the Dublin letter is | the Week as part of the series of this paper; for in the publication 
a master-piece.— Well :—the old lawyer sets about a task, very | under that title we gave the reasons in question; if we are not 
unusual, as he says, to one of his profession, that of peace-making ; | mistaken, more than once; corroborating them with some admirable 
and very adroitly he performs it. He first pretends to each of the | remarks by the theatrical critic in the New Monthly Magazine; 
parties (who have gone efter the wedding to two different parts of to whose pages we accordingly beg leave to refer our friendly 
the house) that the other wishes to have a conference: a gallant | interrogator. 





Miss Paton.—In a number of the Courier, which happened to 
| escape us, and which we did not see till this present writing, we 
are requested, with great courtesy, to state our reasons for sympa- 
thising with the conduct of the London public towards this Lady. 
If we sometimes miss the Courier, the Courier must have missed 








THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 





This Theatre, will re-open to-morrow Evening, when will be performed 
the Comedy of 


THE HYPOCRITE. 


This Evening, (20th time) a Drama, in Two Acts, called 


| 
| 
| 
| THE FORCE OF NATURE. 


Old Lady Lambert, Mrs C. JONES, Countess D’Harville, beg FAUCIT, begeaesyed Miss MORDAUNT, 
Charlotte, © Miss MORDAUNT, _ aT Philip, MrW. FARREN, | yem.* 
Young Lady Lambert, Mrs ORGER, Betty, Miss WILLMOTT. | Frederick, Mr COOPER, Count de Beauvais, Mr VINING. 
Doctor Cantwell, Mr DOWTON, | Joseph, Mr COOKE, Servants, Messrs Coates, V. Webster, and 1, Barnett. 
Maw-worm, Mr LISTON, | ; ; ; : 
Sir John Lambert, Mr ANDREWS, from the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, | After which, will be revived the Opera of 
Darnley, Mr J. VINING, Col. Lambert, Mr COOPER, THE CABINET 
Seward, Mr YOUNGE, Tipstaff, Mr C. JONES. | — , Hs CAI I bY. : ie 
: SS ee : ‘ Floretta, Miss PATON, who will introduce, ** I ve been roaming, 
Gop Save tHE King! will be sung by the whole Company, previous to the | Constantia, Mrs ASHTON, Leonora, Miss TURPIN, 
commencement of the Comedy. Curiosa, Mrs HUMBY, 
After which, | Bianca, Mrs TAYLEURE, Crudelia, Mrs T. HILL. 
i 2 ii Yatal H Prince Orlando, (first time) MrHORN, 
So, B= na AS ti ees, | Count Curvoso, Mr WILLIAMS, Lorenzo, Mr HUCKEL, 
eee uy eee ee Sen ee ee “ Peter, Mr W. FARREN, 
Amy Templeton, Miss E. ABSOLON, Sally Mags, Mrs ORGER, | Marquis de Grand Chateau, Mr WEBSTER, Menikin, Mr ROSS, 
Mrs Plumpley, = Mrs C. JONES. | Whimsiculo, Mr J. REEVE, 
Old Walton, Mr W. BENNETT, Capt. Templeton, Mr COOPER, First Falconer, Mr COOKE, Second Falconer, Mr C. MORRIS, 
Conpyer, 38 ant ong SALTER | Count Orlando’s Attendants, Messrs COATES and BISHOP. 
. Mr q iallop, . : : 
| y lude with the Farce of 
Previous to the Comedy, the Band will perform the Overture to ‘Anacreon,’ sip acre nage Te gee 


under the Superintendance of Mr H. R. Bishop. | HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 
After the Comedy, Rossini’s Overture to ‘Guillaume Tell.’ | Kitty, Mrs HUMBY, 
Lady Bab’s Maid Mrs TAYLEURE 
To eonclude with the Grand Opera of | ni lose om + 
| 














Lady Charlotte’s Maid, Mrs T. HILL, 
MASANIELLO. Cooke, Mrs COVENEY, Chloe, Mrs W. JOHNSON. 
Elvira, (Bride of Alphons Miss BYFELD, | Lovell Mr COOPER, : 
From oe etn nc Mi tA | Freeman, Mr BRINDAL, Philip, Mr THOMPSON, 
Fenell M iello’s Siste Mrs W. BA MO | Duke’s Servant, Mr VINING, 
— eT LAA | Sir Harry’s Servant, Mr WEBSTER, Tom, Mr COVENEY, 
Fishermen's Wives, Miss FAUCIT, Mrs NEWCOMBE, Mrs BEDFORD. | Coachman, MrC. MORRIS, Kingston, Mr BISHOP. 
Masaniell N litan Fish Mr SINCLAIR, 
Bes f #9 hey ot Cooke. - a Mr BEDFORD, | To-morrow, Speed the Plough; A Roland for an Oliver; and John of 
Ruffin», Mr BLAND, Lorenzo, Mr HOWARD, | Paris. 
Moreno, Mr YARNOLD, Selva, (Officer of the Viceroy) Mr C. JONES, ==> aesemaan hl 
Commissioner, Mr FENTON, Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
Neapolitan Fishermen, Lazaroni, Authorities of Naples, Lords, | parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 


Attendants, Pages, &c, &c. J.Cuapret, 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 168 Regent street ; J. FieLd, 


Air street, Piccadilly, and by all Booksellers and Newsmen, 
‘ 


' 





On Saturday, The Merry Wives of Windsor; and The Brigand. 


- and W. Reynetr, Printers, Broad street, Golden square. 














